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next after the king. There was a religious side
to all administrative work, and so they
assisted in the general affairs of government
and claimed that in return government
should concern itself with the affairs of the
Church. The national assembly was the place
of decision for business of both kinds, and
kings and their wise men were apt to be
conspicuous even in ecclesiastical councils.
The age, in fact, was too primitive to draw
the fine distinction between Church and State.
In the earliest days the results were good;
justice and mercy were more likely to prevail
when the bishops made their voices heard
than when lay passions were uncontrolled.
But later, when kingdoms grew few and
finally but one remained, the relative import-
ance of the bishop declined, and he tended
to become almost a minister of state; once
at least in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle bishops
are bluntly classed among the " king's
thegns." Even the reformers among them,
who did much to revive the moi^astic life,
and to make the English cloisters a pattern of
piety and learning for the west of Europe,
were powerless to govern the parish clergy.
In fact, they made no such attempt. On
their great estates they did not keep control
of church life, but allowed the same system